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Can Europe Federate? 


* 


Mr. GorrscHaLk: You gentlemen have been brought here 
because you are experts on European questions and on interna- 
tional problems. 

We are going to discuss the problem of whether Europe can 
federate. I should like to begin by asking you, Shuster, why you 
think this problem is important. 


Mr. Suuster: Our foreign policy needs ideas. These cannot 
be routine slogans, they must be great constructive ideas on 
which the promise of a less sanguinary world can be based. 

The federation of Europe, I think, is just such a great idea. 
_ Therefore, I rejoice to see that in this time of frustration it has 
been placed before world public opinion by men like Winston 
Churchill, General Smuts, and General De Gaulle. It is vitally 
important to note that federation is advocated not as a way of 
digging a ditch between the East and the West but as a bridge 
between them. 

As Churchill said, “Our constant aim must be to build and 
fortify the strength as of the United Nations organization. Under 
and within that world concept, we must create the European 
family in a regional structure, called, it may be, the United 
States of Europe.’ 


_ Mk. Gorrscuatk:I shall ask you to underline that quotation 
after a while, but now I would like to ask Sharp what his opinion 

is with regard to the importance of this problem. 

t Excerpt from a speech delivered by Winston Churchill at Zurich University, 


, Zurich, Switzerland, on September 19, 1946 (“A United States of Europe,’ 
_ Vital Speeches, October 1, 1946). 
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Mr. Suarp: I] would agree that, unless we can reduce the ten- 
sions in Europe and unless we can get the European nations to 
live together in a cooperative family, it is going to be very diffi- 
cult to make any real progress with the United Nations in the 
large sense of the term. In other words, if we are going to base 
our policy upon the success of the United Nations, one of the 
major immediate problems is to get some kind of unity in 
Europe. Just what kind of unity that is to be we are going to 
discuss later in this broadcast, but there is no doubt about the 
timeliness and the importance of the problem. 


Mr. Suuster: I am glad that you said that because I think 
that Europeans are saying it, too. I was deeply impressed by the 
meeting of intellectuals which took place at Geneva recently and | 
which was participated in by men from all the countries. I think 
that a quotation from what was said by Bernanos, the French- | 
man, is interesting: “Europe has at present not another funda- 
mental reality than the black market. It is becoming a civiliza- 
tion of hands—hands to beg, hands to take, to steal—instead of 
a civilization of souls. The world cannot be saved by hands and 
by machines; it can be saved only by free men.” 


Mr. Gortrscuatk: This problem, then, is important because 
great men are worried about it at the present moment and be- 
cause obviously it is an instrument, if properly solved, toward 
world peace and the amity of nations. It nevertheless seems to 
me to be quite fuzzy as we have stated it, “Can Europe Feder- 
ate?” I should like to begin first by asking what we mean by 
“federation.” 


Mr. Suarp: You are quite right that most of the proposals 
which have been made are pretty fuzzy. They do not go into 
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detail. I should like to suggest, however, that we cannot expect 
Europe to develop a United States of Europe like the United 
States of America with the organs of government—Congress, 
President, Supreme Court—and with the powers which our 
federal government has. That is an aspiration to which we look 
forward; but, in the meantime, there are a number of stages 


through which Europe might pass. For example, one of these 


stages certainly might be like our Confederation in the eight- 
eenth century, when we had a Congress consisting of what were 
then called ambassadors of the thirteen states, each with one 
vote. One is reminded a bit of this Confederation Congress by 
the European Council idea to which Mr. Churchill referred the 
other day.? 


Mr. Suuster: Behind that notion of the Confederation there 


lay the great political idea which more than a hundred years ago 
Immanuel Kant gave to the peoples of Europe. He proposed a 
limited grant of sovereignty to a federal organization in order to 
_ promote and to preserve the peace. Today, all we have to do is 
_ to enlarge and to extend that idea to include economic organiza- 
tions and cultural collaboration. 


Mr. GorrscHatk: The figure of confederation rather than a 


_ strong federalism is a welcome one to me, but, on the other hand, 
Iam alittle impatient. I prefer the figure of the ‘““good-neighbor”’ 


2 Mr. Churchill, in his speech of September 19, 1946, went on to say: “.... we 


_ must create the European family in a regional structure, called, it may be, the 


United States of Europe, and the first practical step would be to form a Council 
of Europe. 

“If at first all states of Europe are not willing or able to join the union, we 
must nevertheless proceed to assemble and combine those who will and can. The 


_ salvation of the people, of the common people of every race and land, from war 
and servitude must be established on solid foundations, and must be guarded by 


the readiness of all men and women to die rather than to submit to tyranny. 
“In this urgent work, France and Germany must take the lead together. 
Great Britain, the British Commonwealth of Nations, mighty America and, I 


_ trust, Soviet Russia—and then indeed all would be well—must be the friends and 
_ sponsors of the new Europe” (idid.). 
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policy in the Pan American Union. It seems to me that the idea 
both of regionalism and of good neighborliness is likely more 
rapidly to work in with the United Nations idea in bringing 
about a faster federation of Europe ultimately. In any case, we 
seem agreed that the idea of a strong federation of Europe at 
this time is a little overoptimistic. 

Let me ask, however, who should be in this federation, what- 
ever form it may take in the near future or the distant future? 
What countries should make up this federation of Europe about 
which we are talking? 


Mr. Suuster: There has historically, as you know, been a 
Europe which has known a great measure of unity in the past; 
but I should say that today when we speak of Europe we mean 
that part of the Western world, except Latin America, which is 
not included in the territory of the three great powers. 


Mr. SHarp: What about Britain? 
Mr. SuustTer: Britain is one of the three great powers. 


Mr. Suarp: Why would you exclude her from this group of 
countries which should operate more closely? 


Mr. Suuster: Because I think that the function of the three 
great powers is to preserve the neutrality and the disarmament 
of Europe inside the framework of the United Nations organ- 
ization which they, to a great extent, control. 


Mr. Suarp: In other words, then, these three great powers— 
Russia, the United States, and Britain—would have intimately 
to be associated with whatever European plan would develop? 


Mr. Suuster: Obviously! It cannot possibly succeed other- 
wise. 


Mr. Suarp: Because Europe is a sick place. 
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Mr. GorrscHaLk: You have raised the question of the posi- 
tion of Russia. I am inclined to think that that is going to be a 
more difficult problem to solve than the problem of England, but 
I want to postpone that for a moment to a category all its own 
and to raise another question before we consider that rather 
crucial one. What sort of federation would we have in Europe? 
Are there not certain features in it which are desirable and cer- 
tain features which are undesirable? Let us start with the desir- 
able ones first. I can see certain very desirable features in any 
kind of European federation. 


Mr. Suuster: Iam sure that we could all agree that the major 
concern of the United States, and no doubt of every other nation 
in the world, is whether the peace can be preserved. If we accept 
as unalterable the division of Europe into two parts, along the 
Stettin-Trieste Line, or some similar line, we must also accept 
the imminent probability that the two great industrial centers of 
Europe (one of which is in Russian hands and the other one of 


_ which is under the control of the West) will become centers of 


formidable rearmament. And rearmament means war. We must, 
therefore, have an independent federated European economy, 
because we must have disarmament for peace. 


Mr. Suarp: When you say “an independent federated .... 
economy,” do you mean a closely controlled state economy—a 
planned economy? 


Mr. Suuster: It is impossible to assume that there can be a 


_ peacetime economy in Europe which is divorced from armament- 


making unless it is a planned economy which has very definite 


- industrial democratic motives. 


Mr. SHarp: You say “democratic.” There are many people 


_ who look upon a planned economy as something which involves 
a lot of regimentation. 
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Mr. Suuster: There is a difference between “regimentation” 
and “‘idea,” is there not? 


Mr. SHarp: Perhaps so. 


Mr. GorrscHaLk: You both have been talking about the 
problem of disarmament—that is to say, the problem of preser- 
vation of peace and the problem of trade. Those seem to me to be 
pressures from the outside upon Europe. 

I should like to indicate that, in my opinion, there is a co- 
hesion inside Europe. We historians have a tendency to talk of a 
European culture and to divide it into periods. We speak of the 
Renaissance as a European movement; we talk of the Enlighten- 
ment as a European movement. There are people like Voltaire 
or like Goethe who are European characters, despite their na- 
tional origin. If ever nationalism seems to have outlived its use- 
fulness, it is in Europe now. This idea of a European culture, I 
believe, can easily become a cohesive force, and perhaps more 
rapidly than we think. 


Mr. Suuster: I agree with you, particularly since in that cul- 
ture and its tradition there are embodied great ideas of human 
conduct and human value which we recognize now as perma- 
nent. For example, there is in it the notion of the dignity of man 
and of the obligation of the individual to himself and to society. 


Mr. Suarp: I take it that what you both mean is that if we 
get some kind of political and economic scheme which will re- 
sult in a unified Europe, the chances of reviving, preserving, and 
developing European culture will be enhanced; without that, 
European culture may be wrecked and lost. 


Mr. Suuster: Precisely, Sharp! Without a basically success- 
ful economy, there is no way in which we can maintain peace. 


Mr. Suarp: Of course, I think that you tend to overestimate, 
perhaps, the economic advantages which would be derived from 
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a European cooperative arrangement of the kind which you 
outlined a moment ago. After all, the European countries on the 
Continent trade with the rest of the world. They need the world 
markets. They are going, for a long time, to have to get most of 
their capital equipment from the United States and their raw 
materials from the countries of the Western Hemisphere and 
Australia. There is a distinct possibility that if there were a 
European federal union, it might set up a very high tariff wall 
around the Continent and become nationalistic in that sense. 


Mr. Suuster: Inside that tariff wall it would starve. We 
must assume that a European federation will work within the 
framework of the United Nations organization, as Mr. Churchill 
suggests. 


Mr. SHarp: Then you do not expect that its history would be 
like the history of the United States. After all, we had for many, 
many generations a high protective tariff around our federation. 


Mr. SuHuster: You are quite right in alluding to the past as a 
specter which may haunt the immediate future. There is, how- 
ever, no need for supposing that it must be so. I am inclined to 
think that, after having passed through poverty and distress, 
the outlook in Europe would be favorable to the assumption that 
a free economy could be built inside the framework of a world- 
wide one. 


Mr. SuHarp: That is, even though this economy were planned, 
it would still permit freedom of trade through the world? 


Mr. Suuster: Precisely! 


Mr. GorrscHaLk: We seem agreed that on the basis of co- 
operation, on the basis of disarmament and peace, on the basis 
of economic advantages, and on the basis of an internal cultural 
cohesion, despite the difficulties, this federation, no matter what 
form it may take, is desirable. 
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But there also are very distinct difficulties. Let us raise the po- 
litical difficulties first. 


Mr. Suarp: There is no question but that the fact that 
Europe is divided into a large number of distinct nationalities— 
groups which have fought one another and which have legacies 
of hatred and suspicion—makes it very difficult to work out any 
unified political plan for Europe. There are differences of lan- 
guage, differences of religion, and differences of ideology and cul- 
ture, despite what you said a moment ago about the common 
cultural tradition of Europe. The history of federal movements 
around the world seems to me to show that it is exceedingly 
difficult to develop a strong federation when there are so many 
differentials of this sort. 


Mr. Suuster: That is why Mr. Churchill alluded to the need 
for an understanding between France and Germany, is it not?3 


3 Mr. Churchill said: 

“The guilty must be punished. Germany must be deprived of the power to 
rearm and make another aggressive war. But when all this has been done, as it 
will be done, as it is being done, then there must be an end to retribution. 

“There must be what Mr. Gladstone called a blessed act of oblivion. We must 
all turn our backs upon the horrors of the past. We must look to the future. We 
cannot afford to drag forward across the years that are to come the hatreds and 
revenges which have sprung from the injuries of the past. 

“If Europe is to be saved from infinite misery and, indeed, from final doom, 
there must be this act of faith in the European family and this act of oblivion 
against all the crimes and follies of the past, and the free peoples of Europe must 
rise to the height of these resolves of the soul and of the instinct of the spirit of 


“I am now going to say something which will astonish you. The first step in 
the re-creation of the European family must be a partnership between France 
and Germany. 

“In this way only can France recover the moral and cultural leadership of 
Europe. 

“There can be no revival of Europe without a spiritually great France and a 
spiritually great Germany. 

“The structure of the United States of Europe, if well and truly built, will be 
such as to make the material strength of a single state less important. 

“Small nations will count as much as large ones and gain their honor by their 
contribution to the common cause. The ancient states and principalities of Ger- 
many, newly joined together into a federal system, might take their individual 
place among the United States of Europe... .”” (ibid.). 
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Mr. SHarp: That is one of the factors, yes. 


Mr. GorrscHaLk: That also reminds me that De Gaulle has 
insisted that France must stand somewhere between Russia and 
the United States. That seems to me again a political difficulty. 
It shows that he wants France to be the dominating element in 
Europe. Such an attitude is going to create a nationalistic 
problem. 


Mr. SHarp: But is France not too weak to play that role now? 


Mr. GorrscHatk: I grant that; but I am not raising that 
point. What I mean is that, in addition to that being a political 
difficulty, it does show, however, a probability of union among 
the Europeans on the ground that they do not want to be either 
American or Russian. They do want this nationalism, and that 
may very well work as a unifying European element. 


Mr. SHarp: It may be; but what about the age-old French 
hatred and fear of Germany? 


Mr. Suuster: It is a very great obstacle. 


Mr. GotrscHatk: We have to face, I think, the probability 
that a unified Europe is likely to be dominated by Germany. 


Mr. Suuster: I would say that if we assume the total dis- 
armament of Germany, which we must in any case assume, we 
shall be led to conclude that the Germans will probably domi- 
nate Europe—using the word “‘dominate”’ in not too outrageous 
a sense, but meaning technically and industrially, for they have 
the labor. 


Mr. Suarp: You mean that they would play the largest role? 


Mr. Suuster: Yes, “play the largest role.” On the other hand, 
it is quite improbable that Germany will take the lead in Europe 
in so far as culture is concerned. For my part, I believe that if the 
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economic problems of Italy can be solved within the framework 
of the federation, that country will share, with France, the cul- 
tural leadership of the Continent. 


Mr. SHarp: You referred to the necessity of guaranteeing dis- 
armament. I assume that you meant that the great powers 
would have to guarantee that. Is that right? 


Mr. Suuster: Precisely! The disarmament of Europe must 
be guaranteed jointly by the three great powers; and it must 
mean the disarmament of Europe as a whole. 


Mr. SuHarp: By the way, what about the possibility of break- 
ing Germany down into two or three or more states? In other 
words, what about federalizing Germany within the total Euro- 
pean confederation? Is that feasible or possible? 


Mr. Scuuster: The value of that proposal lies in its appeal to 
prevalent European psychology. It would undoubtedly mean a 
great deal to other peoples to know that Germany had been di- 
vided into, say, three parts. On the other hand, the difficulties 
which are latent in that solution are enormous. It is almost im- 
possible to separate Germany into three parts. 


Mr. GortrscHak: One of the difficulties, obviously, which 
you have in mind, is Russia. It is the problem of the tripartite 
division of Germany at the present moment and the fact that 
Russia has her hand on a good part of central Europe and is un- 
likely to let go. We have postponed the discussion of Russia, but 
it seems to me that that is the crux of the situation. Why should 
Russia approve of such a step? If I were a Russian, I would have 
a hard time persuading myself that I should approve of an organ- 
ization in Europe which is likely to be anti-Russian. 


Mr. SHarp: We may be dead sure, in my opinion, that the 
Kremlin will react unfavorably to this idea, at least at the outset. 
They will look upon this as a hostile bloc created against Russia. 
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Mr. GorrscHALK: Then is it not nonsense to talk about it al- 
together? 


Mr. Suuster: Not at all, because when we essay the task of 
trying to see what the existing situation involves, we discover 
that neither the Russians nor anybody else have what they most 
want—security. 


Mr. Suarp: How will this add to their feeling of security? 


Mr. Suuster: Because it will create a neutral zone—a zone 
in which the peril of armament plants working overtime will 
have ceased to exist. The advantages to Russia of such a situa- 
tion seem to me to be very great indeed. I myself am hopeful that 
if one persistently advocated such a policy as a step toward 
peace, one would, in the end, persuade the Russians that it was 
the best solution. 


Mr. Suarp: Like you, Shuster, I am hopeful; but I am not too 
optimistic when I consider the recent vigorous opposition from 
Russia to opening up the Danube to trade and the fear that 
American capital will flow into those Danubian and Balkan 
countries which Russia now controls. They feel that they will 
be throttled by what the Russians call the ‘new American eco- 
nomic imperialism.” 


Mr. Suuster: Of course. 


Mr. SHarp: So long as that attitude prevails, Russia is not 
going to be willing to give up. 


Mr. Suuster: Unless there is a change in the Russian atti- 


tude, no discussion of a federation of Europe has any practical 
validity. 


Mr. Gorrtscuatk: Is it possible to persuade the Russians that 
our good will is such that they can count upon this organization 
of Europe to be for a peace rather than for a war? 


Mr. Suuster: Yes. If the three powers will jointly guarantee 
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the disarmament of Europe, then it is perfectly obvious, even 
from a geographical viewpoint, that one has created at least a 
buffer state, the advantages of which in terms of the peacetime 
economy are, from the Russian point of view, large. 


Mr. SHarp: It is necessary, or course, to fit this whole Euro- 
pean plan into the United Nations, is it not? 


Mr. Suuster: Precisely! 


Mr. SHarp: It is necessary to consider it as a regional arrange- 
ment—one of those things which is anticipated by the Charter.‘ 


4Chapter VIII of the Charter of the United Nations outlines ‘Regional 
Arrangements.” 

“Article 52 

“t, Nothing in the present Charter precludes the existence of regional ar- 
rangements or agencies for dealing with such matters relating to the mainte- 
nance of international peace and security as are appropriate for regional action, 
provided that such arrangements or agencies and their activities are consistent 
with the Purposes and Principles of the United Nations. 

“9. The Members of the United Nations entering into such arrangements or 
constituting such agencies shall make every effort to achieve pacific settlement 
of local disputes through such regional arrangements or by such regional agen- 
cies before referring them to the Security Council. 

“3, The Security Council shall encourage the development of pacific settle- 
ment of local disputes through such regional arrangements or by such regional 
agencies either on the initiative of the states concerned or by reference from the 
Security Council. 

“4, This Article in no way impairs the application of Articles 34 and 35. 


“Article 53 

“1, The Security Council shall, where appropriate, utilize such regional ar- 
rangements or agencies for enforcement action under its authority. But no en- 
forcement action shall be taken under regional arrangements or by regional 
agencies without the authorization of the Security Council, with the exception 
of measures against any enemy state, as defined in paragraph 2 of this Article, 
provided for pursuant to Article 107 or in regional arrangements directed against 
renewal of aggressive policy on the part of any such state, until such time as the 
Organization may, on request of the Governments concerned, be charged with 
the responsibility for preventing further aggression by such a state. 

“9, The term ‘enemy state’ as used in paragraph 1 of this Article applies to 
any state which during the Second World War has been an enemy of any signa- 
tory of the present Charter. 

“Article 54 

“The Security Council shall at all times be kept fully informed of activities 
undertaken or in contemplation under regional arrangements or by regional agen- 
cies for the maintenance of international peace and security.” 
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Mr. GorrscHaLtk: That raises a question, then, which I 
should like to have you discuss further. Certain steps, it seems 
to me, have already been taken, despite the obstacles, in the 
direction of a closer cooperation of European powers. 


Mr. Suarp: A beginning has been made in that direction in 
connection with various United Nations’ undertakings. After all, 
the United Nations have set up several specialized agencies to 
deal with food and agriculture; there are the bank and the fund; 
there is the International Labour Organization, which is already 
twenty-five years old; there is the new Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization, known as UNESCO. Some of those 
organizations are going to have their headquarters in Europe. 
There are increasing signs that Geneva is going to revive as at 
least a regional international center. I can envisage that there 
will be developing in Europe a type of cooperative activity deal- 
ing with specific economic and social and technical and cultural 
matters which will help to stimulate, on a kind of pragmatic 
basis, the cooperation which we are after. 


Mr. GorrscHaLk: You are not discouraged by the fact that’ 
Russia recently has been vetoing certain of these? 


Mr. Suarp: No. That is a type of behavior and a pattern, I 
think, which Russia is following for the time being, but I do not 
think that we must necessarily conclude that Russia will not 
make concessions. She has already made some concessions. I 
have attended some of the United Nations’ conferences, and, at 
times, the Russians have given way after they have pressed 
their point hard and discovered they could not make it. It is 
interesting to note, incidentally, that the Russian attitude 
toward Geneva is much less unfavorable to the using of the 
Geneva League buildings than it was, say, a year ago. 


Mr. Gorrscuatk: This might be a point at which the iron is 
hot to strike, when the Russian attitude, for the moment at least, 
is quite friendly. 
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Mr. SHarp: Quite so; quite so! 


Mr. Gortscuatk: I should like to press the point which I 
nade before with regard to the cohesion of Europe. After all, 
‘urope has been religious, despite its religious conflicts, and cul- 
ural, despite the language conflicts, which, by the way, I think 
iow can easily be overestimated. 


Mr. SHarp: As shown in the Nuremberg trials, incidentally. 
Jo you mean as an obstacle to the operation? 


Mr. Gorrtscuatk: I mean as an obstacle to the operation of 
overnmental institutions and to the carrying on of diplomacy and 
inderstandings. Europe has had a number of economic organ- 
zations. These did not include Europe as a whole, but there 
vere tariff unions and cooperative enterprises like the effort to get 
_ Danubian economic federation. As a consequence, it seems to 
ne that all through European history there has been this ideal 
f cooperation and of a European organization alongside the 
onflicts. If we can guarantee something like security to the vari- 
us countries involved, if we can get the big powers to cooperate 
vith Europe in the effort, then it does not seem to me at all in- 
onceivable that this idea will become dominant rather than 
ubordinate. 


Mr. SHarp: Including a tolerable economy with enough food 
nd materials for transport, and with medical supplies, and so 
n. 


Mr. Suuster: After all, prior to the first World War, there 
vas free trade throughout the European area, and some of the 
egional economies were interdependent in a rather remarkable 
vay, as, for example, the Austro-Hungarian economy. 

I was every much interested in hearing, while I was in Europe 
ast year, a number of Europeans discuss this problem. I found 
luite general conviction that only through a federation could 
he problems of Europe be solved. The intelligent businessmen 
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looked upon this concept as something embodying enough 
imagination to guarantee a viable future; whereas large numbers 
of other people—working people, intellectuals—saw that only 
through the establishment of a social democratic order could one 
preserve a measure of freedom and of responsibility which the 
kind of society Europe has known demands. 


Mr. Suarp: You did not find that attitude expressed by the 
leaders of the Communist parties in Europe, did you? 


Mr. Suuster: No. The leaders of the Communist party were 
nationalistic to a surprising degree. 


Mr. GorrscHaLk: That is a rather curious development. 
Nevertheless, it seems to me that the leaders of the Communist 
party are very likely to want to work for a kind of Europeaniza- 
tion of all the European nations. 


Mr. Suuster: They are very likely to work for anything 
which is suggested to them by the Kremlin. 


Mr. Suarp: And that gets us back to the crux of the problem, 
of course. 


Mr. Suuster: That does get us back to the crux of the prob- 
lem. If Russia can be persuaded to see that the proposal to set 
up a European federation is an important step toward peace and 
toward the maintenance of world-wide security, I think that 
some of our Communist parties in Europe might also change 
their policy. 


Mr. Suarp: They must be convinced not only that it is no 
threat to Russian security but also that it may be of some as- 
sistance to Russian economic recovery and development. 


Mr. GorrscHatk: And it must be borne in mind, too, that 
Russia has itself made its contribution to European civilization; 
that the Russians have consistently had a conflict between their 
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Vesterners and their Slavophiles, which exists even to this day 
ind which is likely to emerge again, with the Westerners top- 
nost. 


Mr. Suusrer: Of course; and, for many years, far into the 
egime of Adolf Hitler, the Russians found trade with Europe 
uighly profitable and necessary. 


Mr. SuHarp: If there were a European Council, do you think 
hat Russia should be a full-fledged member of it? 


Mr. SHusTEr: Russia, the United States, and Great Britain 
hould occupy the roles of supervisors and of guarantors for the 
uccess of the European federation. 


Mr. GorrscHaLk: That means, in other words, that what 
you contemplate in this European federation, whatever form it 
akes, near or in the far distance, must include from Poland in- 
lusive all the way west, excluding England and Russia? 


Mr. Suuster: There is no doubt of that at all. The fundamen- 
al assumption is always disarmament. Unless one can assume 
hat, there is no hope for the future of Europe. One of the basic 
easons for supposing that disarmament is possible is the removal 
rom Europe of any terrain which might be construed as a lab- 
yratory for the performance of experiments in suppression. That 
s why I think that it is most important, even from the Russian 
oint of view, to see to it that Poland returns to the family of 
“uropean nations. 


Mr. SuHarp: I should say also that in the diplomatic negotia- 
ions necessary for developing these federalistic relations, we 
1ave to be sure at every point along the line that Russia is made 
ro feel welcome and to feel that the door is open to her. After all, 
n the proceedings of the Economic and Social Council recently, 
t is to be noted that Russia has insisted that she be represented 
yn all these commissions which have been set up to deal with 
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economic matters, with health, and so on. This matter has to be 
handled, I think, with real skill and finesse so that the Russians 
will feel that, after all, this is something from which they ie, 
ultimately benefit. 


Mr. Suuster: There must be an open door always, but we 
must likewise know where we go when we go through the door. 


Mr. Suarp: I agree! We do not want to step out into the dark. 
Mr. Suuster: No. 


Mr. GorrscHaLk: The idea of a federation of Europe may be 
at this time only an aspiration; but it is one which, unless we wish 
to court disaster in Europe and in the rest of the world, we must 
give substance and we must make dynamic. There are obstacles, 
serious obstacles, intelligible if not intelligent ones; but the busi- 
ness of diplomacy, and especially American diplomacy, should be 
to understand those obstacles, neither minimizing nor exag- 
gerating them; to face them frankly; to act in such a way as to 
persuade Europe of our loyalty to the ideal of peace and to con- 
vince Russia of our good will. 

That will not be easy, but it is absolutely necessary. No other 
course from where we sit seems equally likely to bridge rather 
than widen the gap between East and West. 


= 
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What Do You Think? 


. What is meant by federation? What type of organization does it 
imply? Are there examples of such organizations in history? In the 
world today? Is a United States of Europe possible? Desirable? Do 
you think it is possible that the uniting of Europe might serve as the 
“bridge” between the East and the West? Discuss. 


. What are the special problems which Europe faces in uniting? What 
is Europe? Historically? Today? Who should be included in a federa- 
tion? What are the unifying factors in European culture? In Euro- 
pean politics? What are the opposing forces? 


. Why does Shuster emphasize the importance of complete disarma- 
ment in the success of a European federation? Does this necessitate 
a planned economy? What would be the economic advantages? Why 
is the economic problem so important? 


. What role do you think Germany would play in a federation ot 
Europe? What would be the positions of France and Italy? How 
would Eastern Europe be affected? Would federation solve the prob- 
lem of political boundaries? 


. How do you think Russia would respond to a federation of Europe? 
In what ways could Russia benefit? Can Russia be persuaded of this? 
Upon what basis? What role is Russia assuming in Europe today? 
What are the aims, as you see them, of Soviet foreign policy? Does 
Russia want a strong Germany? How can mutual understanding be 
built up between Russia and the West? How can “good faith” be 
established? 


. What do you think that the role of the Big Powers should be in such a 
federation? Should England and Russia be part of it? Should they 
join with this country in supervising and guaranteeing the organiza- 
tion? What policy is the United States pursuing in Europe today? 
What would be the result if America withdrew from Europe? 


. Is a real federation of Europe, in your opinion, feasible? Do the 
Europeans want it? What could be its political and cultural ad- 
vantages? Would it prevent war and promote peace? What are the 
probable difficulties in getting cooperation? How would it fit into 
the United Nations? What role should the United Nations organiza- 
tion pursue in Europe? 
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